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A New Compass 

ARE becalmed. The year 1927 will no 
doubt be remembered for the Great Uncer- 
tainty that has been coming over intelligent men 
and women in this country for some time. There 
is hesitation and doubt and wondering every- 
where. We are not sure, so we mark time. Only 
in our dislikes are we dynamic. We subscribe by 
the thousands to Mr. Mencken’s green magazine 
of dislikes, and our seemingly insatiable demand 
for iconoclasm has inspired the bringing-forth of 
another magazine of forthright speaking. No- 
where do we meet with compelling ideas, with 
great causes. From the excitement of ten years 
ago we have lapsed into a boredom. The theatri- 

cal season is dull. Likewise the publishers’. 

Business only is as usual. The tradition of 
Alexander Hamilton which identified the nation’s 
good with high and unimpeded profits for the 
business man and defined treason as dissent with 
the plutocracy, has waxed all-powerful. The year 
furnished dramatic and tragic testimony to that 
effect in the martyrdom of Sacco and Vanzetti. 
Not only do our business men rule at home; they 
also shape the destinies of neighboring nations. 
An American business man, American Agent 
under the Dawes Plan, warns the German Gov- 
ernment that it must not increase the salary of 
its civil servants 25 per cent as it contemplated. 
A business man identified with one of Mexico’s 
most important Wall Street creditors represents 
the people of the United States as ambassador to 
that country. Business is indeed as usual. 

Confusion and disintegration is evident in the 
ranks of the liberals, who have posed as cham- 
pions of democracy and the good of the many. 
Some of the liberals are showing signs of retreat 
from projects to tinker with the democratic sys- 
tem in order to prevent it from becoming a tool 
for a special class. They are now advocating 
self-reform as a more important goal than reform 
of society. An editorial in a recent issue of The 
New Republic closes with this sentence: “The 
only realistic policy for liberals is to start method- 
ically to stretch and intensify the consciousness 
in the hope that it will become eventually a more 
adequate instrument for the watching, the under- 
standing, the unfolding, the deliverance of their 
personal lives.”” This is perilously near a policy 
of defeatism. 

Another group of liberals are anxiously scan- 
ning the cloudy political horizon for another 
leader for a new Armageddon. Eagerly they hope 
and pray for the impossible. Somehow they ex- 
pect the present political scheme to produce a 
leader who will defy gravity and rise to higher 
levels than his source. If another Wilson would 
arise in the Democratic party they would follow 
him to another great betrayal, oblivious of the 
fact that any politician who comes to power on 
the shoulders of the bosses of either old party 
is bound to go the way of all politicians. 

The third group read in the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case a lesson for liberals to hitch their schemes 
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to the laboring class and thus recognize the exis- 
tence and inevitability of class war. 

There is possibility that the confusion indi- 
cated above and existing in the field of thought 
as well as that of action will wax rather than 
wane in the immediate future. It is not to be 
deplored. The process of disintegration should 
go on until every useless and anachronistic piece 
of organization and set of ideas is eliminated. 
If the Democratic party goes to pieces, an event 
very likely to take place during the next decade, 
we shall have done with the Tweedledum-Tweedle- 
dee school of politics and the field will be clear for 
a genuine alignment of forces. As for liberalism, 
it is to be tested in a fire that will reveal its 
blemishes and demonstrate its untenability as a 
modus vivendi in the present day world. In the 
meantime let us start drawing up the chart for 
a new Utopia. 

Beginning with the Special Monthly Number 
for January The New Student will publish a se- 
ries of articles on American literature to facili- 
tate the search for a new compass. This will be 
the first of the general articles on “problems that 
confront the young man and woman in the mod- 
ern world” promised in the editorial inventory of 
several weeks past. The first article will be writ- 
ten by Mr. Gorham B. Munson and will discuss 
the modern implications of The Education of 
Henry Adams. The series will be devoted to 
significant books and writers throughout the his- 
tory of our literature. There will be no attempt 
at uniformity of treatment, nor will any order, 
chronological or otherwise, be followed in the 
presentation. 

That American literature has been neglected 
in our colleges and out is a statement that we 
have often repeated and that needs no elabora- 
tion here. Our professors of literature have too 
seldom been men of robust intelligences and it 
would seem that they turned their eyes from the 
American scene out of a fear that their studies 
might lead to a confrontation of disturbing ques- 
tions very near at home, Whether or not this 
theory is adequate to explain the small attention 
paid American literature it is significant that a 
renewed interest has come about only because our 
present affairs have gone awry and we are turn- 
ing to the experience of our predecessors on this 
continent for any illumination that may come 
from that source. That we may more intelligently 
face the present and make our demands upon it 
we have been forced to rediscover and face anew 
the past. 
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E WERE reading a book on scientific man- 
agement in industry the other day, and 
came upon this delicious sentence: “In routing 
work we sometimes prepare months ahead, and 
in so doing frequently get a congestion at one or 
more machines in such a group; for unconsciously 
the clerks who do the routing get a sort of love 
for the machines which they think will do the 
work in the best way.’”’ Once again the human 
heart-sentiment—or what used to be called the 
human equation defeats the sterner thrustings of 
the mind—and where one would least expect it— 
in a factory; in a modern factory of machines; in 
a factory where engineers had striven manfully to 
eliminate the human equation, and substitute the 
law and order of science. 


How much more likely is sentiment to vitiate 
the sterner, more creative purposes of the mind in 
a college or university where youth with its pas- 
sionate yearnings and its molten vision domin- 
ates. I find, the principal reason why many col- 
lege men and women avoid studying economics, or 
the social sciences, is the state of youth itself. 
Youth dreams and youth drifts. Youth is swayed 
by passions, hungers, sentiment. Contrary to the 
popular impression, youth is never radical, but 
conservative. Sentiment clings to old associa- 
tions—old friends, old ways, old books, old 
dreams. One becomes radical, or progressive, 
when one seeks to put ideas into effect. Or when 
one turns philosopher—thinker. 


Now for our generation, economics and the so- 
cial sciences open doors on practical life. Eco- 
nomics ushers the mind into the hot arena of con- 
flict. It demands a certain robustness of char- 
acter, acuteness of mind, and stability of conduct, 
to approach such problems as poverty, strikes, 
child labor, and machine production, with clear- 
eyed intentness, and judicious bearing. Econom- 
ics moreover offends the aesthetic sense. Eco- 
nomics forces the student to consider the immedi- 
ate discords of his environment, the ill-adjusted 
elements of his own generation; the shadows that 
fall across a too complacent theory of life. I be- 
lieve this is one reason for the application of the 
epithet “dismal science?’ to economics. Apart from 
the fact that pedestrian minds have often taught 
it, economics does deal with dismal problems, with 
the fly in the ointment and with the rift in the 
lute. By its very nature, it must concentrate on 
maladjustments of society, rather than wish to 
embrace those phenomena which can be easily 
idealized. What then, in this subject has led many 
of the choicest spirits of our generation to give 
their lives to it with something of the same devo- 
tion that men of former generations gave to reli- 
gion and art? 

II 


Nearly a score of years after reading “Psy- 
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chology of Beauty’? I met its author. She had 
passed from aesthetics to the social sciences. We ~ 
remarked that one of the most brilliant of the 
younger economists, that one of the most effective 
of industrial journalists, that one of the most in- 
fluential legislative research men in Washington, 
all had begun their careers as aesthetes. We dis- 
cerned, we said, a shift of emphasis away from 
pure literature to economics in several other 
directions, and we concluded that the tendency 
was representative of the times. We took occa- 
sion to recall an article that she had written a 
number of years prior to our convention which 
forecast this change. 


This she had entitled the Great Refusal—a bril- 
liant piece of intuition, defining sharply the 
sphere of aesthetics and the sphere of reality, a 
work which should have a secure place in the his- 
tory of American thought.* Herein Miss Puffer 
declares that “the aesthetic obsession works in life 
like a sleeping sickness,” that “the aesthetic ex- 
perience is impassioned contemplation across an 
impassable abyss”; that “there is no moral pas- 
sion which does not mean change and effort and 
discomfort.” . We concluded that if one were to 
escape mere solipsistic ecstasy, and stepped out 
manfully to make at least one of his convictions, 
or one of his ideas a reality, he would have to 
suffer change, effort and discomfort, and he 
would be brought sharply up against economic 
fact. And when once one sees this truth, he sees 
how pale and substanceless is all literature, yes, 
all philosophy, which does not include economics 
in its gamut. Galsworthy, Shaw, Wells, Sinclair, 
Brandes, D. H. Lawrence, and H. L. Mencken, at 
their best, get their significance for their age be- 
cause they drew a circle which included econom- 
ics, while Michael Arlen, F. Scott Fitzgerald, and 
James Branch Cabell were second-raters because 
they drew circles which left economics out, and 
we saw, moreover, that what held good for the 
first-raters in literature held good for Beard and 
Barnes, first-raters in history, and Dewey, first- 
rater in philosophy. And we concluded that if 
better writing, on the technical side, was being 
done anywhere than by Brailsford and Tawney 
and Stuart Chase, in economics, we wanted to see 
it. 

III 


Thus far I have seemed to be addressing my- 
self to students of literature and philosophy ex- 
clusively. But as to this major issue, I contend 
my point of view holds good for prospective doc- 
tors, lawyers, journalists, chemists and preach- 
ers. On the practical side, the young doctor enter- 
ing his profession will become a member of a 
medical association, and the young lawyer a mem- 


*“The Great Refusal,” by Ethel Puffer Howes—Atlantic 
Monthly, 1911. 
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ber of the bar association,—not organizations, as 
they may think now, of purely idealistic aims, but 
unions of professional men to further economic 
aims. So be he lawyer or architect, physician or 
teacher, the student will find himself caught in a 
network of relationships of intrinsic economic 
origin. He will find, too, much to his dismay, 
perhaps, that not merely subsistence is an eco- 
nomic matter but that culture has its economic 
basis, that art and books, and the theatre rest 
upon what William James called the “permanent- 
ly sour foundation of life.” 


IV 

This duality of mind or temperament which I 
have stressed in the individual—the conflict be- 
tween dream and action—is objectified into a de- 
plorable dualism of culture in the nation itself. 
We see it personified in men as antithetical as 
Jonathan Edwards and Benjamin Franklin, Ralph 
W. Emerson and Jacob Astor, John Haynes 
Holmes and Thomas Edison, Eugene Debs and 
Henry Ford. We are reminded of this dualism 
in the broad gap between the teachings of the 
schools and the practices of the market place; in 
the cold contempt in which the scholar is held in 
the business world; in our loud professions of 
democracy and our placid acceptance of industrial 
autocracy; in our peace-time christianism and 
war-time paganism. Now and then a man arises 
who bridges this split in our national life ;—Lin- 
coln did; Wilson did occasionally. The pragmat- 
ists—William James and John Dewey—saw and 
strove to cure Americans of the malady. Itisa 
grave ailment. The resulting dilemma presents 
itself to the individual student, if he thinks about 
it at all, thus: Shall I keep my ideals and amount 
to nothing in the world, or shall I succeed and lose 
my ideals? As I have watched college students, 
most of them follow the latter course. They be- 
come inured to the world. They grow into the 
Babbitts. They grow away from the college, and 
come finally to think of it, not as a gymnasium 
for robust discipline of mind, but as a kind of 
club, a locale for the exercise of adolescent senti- 
ments, 

Hopefully, I note that this dualism of culture is 
being undermined by the social sciences. As more 
and more students enter courses in economy and 
the social sciences, we can look to see the gradual 
lessening of the tension betwen dreams and prac- 
tice. We shall have not such impossible visions 
and we shall not have such incompetent idealists. 


V 


I can think of no more alluring field of study 
for this generation, at this stage of the world 
than economics. Consider what has happened in 
the United States. We have passed definitely 
from an agricultural mode of life to an urban 
civilization. With the concentration of popula- 
tion in our cities, economic organizations have 
eventuated ; the corporation has become not only 
the business unit, but the social unit. Trade, pro- 
fessional and labor organizations mature and ab- 
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sorb the individual. Credit sways the field. Rev- 
olutionary changes take place in production that 
profoundly affects every individual life. Whole 
new industries, based on the research of scien- 
tists, like that of rayon upon chemistry and of 
radio upon physics, arrive and grow big in a span 
of a few years. Mass production and automatic 
machinery work fundamental changes more 
sweeping than the discovery of steam. As by 
osmosis, 10,000,000 women are sucked into the 
productive process, changing the aspects of fac- 
tory, office and home, and shaking family and sex 
morals to the depths. The insatiable factories 
gather raw materials from every land; then fin- 
ished products retrace these trade routes, to com- 
pete in cosmopolitan markets, giving rise to dis- 
putes and war. Behind this sweating activity are 
psychological motives unanalyzed and un-under- 
stood. And the only courses in the curriculum— 
(and these have not entirely) which have caught 
up at all with the swinging gait of this spectacu- 
lar movement called industry—are economics and 
the social sciences. And the only tool with which 
a prospective lawyer, statesman, architect or lit- 
erateur, can even hope to carve a place for him- 
self in this new world is economic understanding. 
It’s a pity but it’s true that more people are going 
about the world today with wrong pictures of 
reality in their minds than perhaps at any other 
time in the world’s history. It is wrong pictures 
that work havoc. It is to get pictures of approxi- 
mate truth into the minds of men that education 
exists. Our highly individualistic, competitive, 
agricultural society is giving away to a socialized, 
cooperative industrial community, and it is calling 
for men to understand it, who will not compromise 
with it, who will enter it, and take it into hand, 
and master it. 


VI 


Finally, I can see a chance that economics and 
the social sciences can reclaim education for the 
humanities. Who can deny that there is a remote- 
ness to education today? The rise of workers’ 
education is an indication that all our costly and 
intricate educational machinery has failed to touch 
the hearts, minds and lives of the nation’s work- 
ers. Professor Robinson’s plea for the humaniza- 
tion of knowledge rang clear changes on this 
theme. Professor James had preceded him with 
his distinguished endeavor to reclaim philosophy 
to life. Why is it that education seems to run into 
the arid channels of formalism? And why is it 
that educators shrink from the life of the people? 
Why must education set men apart? Why can’t 
education forge bonds between individuals and be- 
tween peoples rather than erect barriers between 
our hearts and minds? The answers are in the 
questions. Education becomes arid, or bleak, or 
formal or esoteric when it does not subject itself 
to the discipline of living — in the world—in this 
generation—now. This has been said before and 
said better, but it needs to be said by all of us 
over and over until something is done to reclaim 
education for the people. 
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Now it is true that economics and the social 
sciences also feel the blight of formalism. But 
there is more living stuff in these subjects by their 
very nature than in most. There is, too, an ex- 
perimental wing among the economists that is 
continuously renovating the science, making it 
difficult for cobwebs to clog vital places. 

I do not, of course, offer the study of econom- 
ics as a panacea. There are no panaceas. But 
for the student who wants living adventure, who 
wants to live of, in and for his generation, who 
wants to fight in the army of humanity’s libera- 
tors, economics is a road that leads straight to 
honorable service. 

VII 


In a review of Trotsky’s Literature and Revo- 
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lution, I said: “The ivory towers are demolished, 
down, we think, forever.” In the intervening 
months, I see no reason to change this opinion. 
The ivory towers are down—in literature, and 
art, in religion and philosophy, and they were 
brought down by the slow socialization of knowl-. 
edge, first through science and then through the 
social sciences. 


If I were a painter, I would paint a figure of a 
young man, glorious in his strength, with the light 
of morning on his face, descending an ivory tower, 
eager to embrace the day’s work in the city on 
the plain. Then I should feel—if I were a painter 
—that I had created something not only with a 
lasting spirit, but with meaning for my genera- 
tion too. 


Journalism—Ethical and Actual 


By MAXIM NOYES 


FEW weeks ago I was conversing with a 

college friend. We had studied in the same 
department of journalism, under the same men. 
In discussing our work, we happened to mention 
the director of the journalism school, through 
whose eyes we had viewed newspapers during 
our undergraduate days. We had both had op- 
portunity and occasion since then to balance off 
our director’s ideas against journalism as it is. 


“Old ,’ said my friend, referring to our 
former professor, “was a good scout, even if he 
did keep his head a bit too far up in the clouds.” 
Then as an afterthought, “But I suppose we need 
that kind of person, too, to balance off the men 
at the bottom, and give us a good middle course.” 


So it was. Old had kept his head up 
in the clouds. He never was concerned primarily 
with newspapers as now constituted, and I came 
to suspect that he had had too much of them in 
his long-past reportorial days. Probably he had 
found refuge in teaching. At any event, he 
preached a high conception of the newspaper. 
He presented to us ethical problems, and we tri- 
umphantly solved them in a fashion bound to 
please the most tender conscience—and the pro- 
pounder. That newspapers were at the same 
moment facing the same problems and solving 
them in an entirely unethical fashion concerned 
us but little. For somehow—we never were cer- 
tain just how—all that was going to change. We 
knew that the newspaper should lead, and not 
follow; that in us would be vested a high public 
trust; that the fate of nations depended on our 
honesty. We would be honest, of course. We 
would crusade for the right, we would serve the 
cause of truth eternal and nothing else. What 
mattered it that many of us had spent so much 
time learning the mechanics of newspaper work, 
that we had had no opportunity to learn any- 
thing else? What (and much more important) 
mattered it that we were not going to start out 
as editors, or even editorial advisers, but as cub 


reporters—time servers—who would do as we 
were told, or get out? But that mattered neither. 
Plato had his republic, and we had our ethical 
journalism. 

Of course we found, later, that Old had 
been up in the clouds, and we had been with him. 
My friend had made the adjustment with ease. 
He, and many others, merely concluded that the 
director was a good fellow, who meant well, but 
who didn’t know all there was to know about 
journalism. My friend had no difficulty in settling 
to newspaper work. Possibly he hopes that some 
time the fine notions he heard in class may be 
realized. But in the meantime, there is the busi- 
ness of living, and the business of writing the 
news, and this man is doing both admirably. 
Already he is well-known, his city editor has 
found him a capable and ambitious worker, and 
consequently he is enjoying a good salary and 
that deadly complacency that comes to successful 
newspaper men. 

There are others, however, who were not and 
are not able to make the adjustment. The gap 
between ethical journalism and professional jour- 
nalism is too much for them. They had faith in 
Old , they spent too much time in the clouds 
with him, and they have found practical journal- 
ism too hard, too cold, too busy to listen to, let 
alone hire, youthful reformers. The contempt 
which old-timers in newspaperdom hold for these 
idealists is exceeded only by the contempt in which 
they hold schools of journalism in general. 


II 


With the numerous professional and vocational 
schools that have been growing on the ruins of 
the old liberal arts college, has come the school 
or department of journalism. Nelson Antrim 
Crawford, writing in 1924, separated the schools 
of journalism into two groups distinguished by 
their conceptions of what the student of journal- 
ism needs.* 


* The Ethics of Journalism. 


Knopf. 1924. $2. 
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First there is the “trade school’? which aims 
“to produce reporters who can write ‘good stor- 
ies.’ Advocates of this conception are prone 
to argue publicly that newspapers want only re- 
porters and that if the school can produce re- 
porters they can learn in the newspaper office all 
else that they need to know about ‘the game.’... 
The school of this type is run frankly to furnish 
reporters for American newspapers—the same 
sort of reporters, with perhaps a little added pol- 
ish, tact, suavity, for the same sort of American 
newspapers that is current today.” 

This school of technique has its supporters in 
the newspaper offices. Mr. Crawford adds, “The 
school is commended by copy-readers, city edi- 
tors, and even publishers for giving sound, prac- 
tical training—‘none of this theoretical stuff on 
rights and responsibilities and ethics.’ “By God!’ 
such a publisher exclaims, ‘all the ethics a re- 
porter needs is loyalty to his paper. I want men 
who'll be as loyal to this paper as they are to the 
flag.’ And from the trade school the publisher 
gets the men who will swear by this variant.” 


The other school of journalism is the profes- 
sional school. “It admits that the school must 
give technical training in newspaper writing, but 
maintains that this technical training could be 
obtained in a very brief course and that the pri- 
mary function of the school is rather to give the 
student such an intellectual and ethical training 
and background as will best enable him to serve 
the public through the press. . . . Its conception of 
a reporter is not a man who can write ‘a good 
story.’ It is rather a trained investigator seek- 
ing objective facts.” 

Mr. Crawford, being among those who look 
anxiously to a golden day of journalism, damns 
the trade school and hopes for a development of 
the professional school. He wishes the graduate 
of the professional school to have sufficient real- 
istic understanding of politics, economics and 
sociology that he may have “a scientific basis for 
understanding the vast technical developments of 
contemporary civilization.” Plenty of ethics, too, 
because Mr. Crawford has a fine and high-minded 
conception of what the newspaper should and 
might become. 

There are many who share his hopes (and I 
among them) who none the less damn the pro- 
fessional school of journalism as much as the 
trade school. The training in sociology, politics 
and economics too often means a few scattered 
and unrelated courses, chosen at random, that no 
more fit the student to lead opinion, or to have 
well-grounded opinions, than they fit him to teach 
these subjects. Far too much time is spent on 
technique, which the trade school offers to the 
exclusion of all else. But the margin of differ- 
ence is not sufficient to make one much worthier 
than the other. For the person who wishes to 
make the best of journalism, I know of no better 
course of study than a good foundation in the 
liberal arts. By all means discuss the ethics of 
journalism, and study the history of journalism. 
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It is important to learn of the elements that are 
united in present day journalism, if we are to 
mark new trails. However, the professional 
schools continue to spend and waste valuable time 
in teaching proofreading signs, the number of 
words that can be squeezed into a column-inch of 
eight point type as against ten point, the differ- 
ence between an inverted pyramid head and a 
hanging indention. In addition there are courses 
dealing with the mechanics of presses and types, 
all justified on the ground that the small town 
editor must know everything there is to know 
about his shop. 

I have said nothing of the courses in writing 
the news. Perhaps some training is necessary, 
perhaps it is important that the student learn 
that Kipling’s serving men—who, what, where, 
when, why and how—should be pressed into serv- 
ice in the “lead” of a story. It is perhaps a little 
more important that the reporter-to-be know 
what stories he should seek when he is “covering” 
the court house “beat,” and that he understand 
what it is to quash an indictment, or to issue an 
injunction. But all these things may be had in a 
newspaper Office in less time than is consumed in 
the class room. Of the purely technical courses 
in journalism, I hardly believe anything more 
than a brief course—a very brief course—in writ- 
ing the news is essential. The type, the inks, the 
paper, the copy editing and proofreading marks, 
the newspaper cant about “bulldog” editions, and 
“recoging” persons under arrest, all can take care 
of themselves. They do. 

_It has never been clear to me how a student is 
expected to write an intelligent story on tax re- 
duction on the basis of a three point course in 
economics, and thirty points in copy editing, news 
writing and allied courses. While, as Mr. Craw- 
ford indicates, the better schools of journalism 
are trying to give their students sufficient broad 
training to make them intelligent interpreters of 
important news, they continue, possibly in order 
to establish for themselves a raison d’etre, to con- 
centrate only on the technical courses, without 
making any attempt to synthesize or direct the 
general studies that are of more vital importance. 

It is well, as I have said, that they discuss the 
ethics of journalism. There is nothing like hav- 
ing an ideal state toward which to work. But I 
fear that the schools of journalism graduate stu- 
dents woefully inadequate to seek, let alone attain, 
the ideal. Their graduates are little more capable 
and certainly no happier than the students trained 
to be reporters, to get good jobs, and to keep 
them. Quite the contrary. And as newspapers 
are now constituted it probably makes little dif- 
ference. In fact, newspapers don’t want the ideal- 
ists, the seekers after truth and light and good- 
ness as such. They want men who will get the 
news, and get it as the city editor wishes it. 


Ill 


Whether he is a graduate from a “trade school” 
of journalism, or a professional school of journal- 
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ism, what does the student find when he enters 
newspaper work? What of the potential crusader 
who listened—as I did—to pronouncements on 
the high duties of the press? What of the stu- 
dent who learned that the main thing in news- 
paper work is to get a job and to hold it? 

The press as now constituted has long been 
subject to devastating analyses. The newspapers 
brought the criticism on themselves, and the 
slovenliness and inaccuracy of the criticism is 
exceeded only by the slovenliness and inaccuracy 
with which the newspapers do their work. Mr. 
Silas Bent has done an excellent analysis in his 
book Ballyhoo.* He writes as a newspaper man 
who has watched the press grow into the ranks 
of big business, and who makes his criticism on 
the basis of intelligent study. Mr. Bent concludes 
that our free press is a product of its environ- 
ment. “The newspaper reader perceives in the 
freedom of the press,” he writes, “the privilege 
to invade his personal privacy, print his picture 
without his consent, dump onto his doorstep filth 
collected from the courts, and ballyhoo, for the 
aggrandizement of its own treasury, prize- 
fighters, channel swimmers, football players, 
chorus girls and aviators. He cannot see that the 
freedom of the press is utilized to any extent in 
the defense of unpopular views; in the excoria- 
tion of industrial abuses; in the free criticism of 
elected officials; in the aggressive exposure of 
Teapot Dome scandals.” 


But newspapers, press congresses, and journal- 
ists’ associations do have notions of what is right. 
Just glance at the appendix of Mr. Crawford’s 
book and you will see many fine codes of ethics. 
You will learn that the American Association of 
Newspaper Editors believes that public welfare 
should be the guiding thought of journalism. You 
will find that the Seattle Times, remindful that 
“voung girls read the Times,” informs its report- 
ers that “the physiology of conception and child- 
birth and all matters relating thereto will not be 
discussed in the Times.” You will witness the 
rule Warren G. Harding laid down for reporters 
of the Marion Star, that all political parties be 
treated alike, that reporters “boost” instead of 
knock, and aye! even the italicized Hearst rule 
that the paper be “accurate and trustworthy.” 


All of these papers, mind you, are working for 
the public good. Mr. Hearst interprets that, and 
accuracy and trustworthiness, by urging invasion 
of Mexico with a series of journalistic documents 
that age several years between editions. Other 
newspapers interpret the public good as meaning 
that when the owner of the town’s largest depart- 
ment store (and the newspaper’s biggest adver- 
tiser) returns from his vacation he be inter- 
viewed, and his trip described in detail in a story 
that carefully mentions him as President of Such 
and Such department store. Or if the elevator in 
that store should fall, it is in the public interest 
to point out that the elevator was in excellent 
condition, and the accident not due to the store’s 


* Boni and Liveright, 1927. $3. 
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negligence. That is not written because the shop- 
pers may avoid the store. It is simply the news- 
paper’s duty to keep the public from becoming 
alarmed. And if the laundries are doing heavy 
advertising, it is in violation of the public interest 
(I once learned) to permit the publication in the 
paper of any jokes suggesting that laundries file © 
collars, or wear out shirts. Or, it is likewise bad 
public policy to announce that the state’s senator 
was arrested for disorderly conduct. 


This does not mean that when the reporter is 
sent out on a story he deliberately is asked to 
falsify the news. Sometimes he is told to “tone 
things down,” or most likely, he learns by experi- 
ence what “is and isn’t done.’ Neither is he 
always reduced to peeking through key-holes to 
get the news. There are reporters who never are 
asked, ordered, or begged to do any of these 
things, yet who feel out of place. Surely, if the 
reporter is sent to interview the big merchant 
just returned from vacation he isn’t being asked 
to do anything dishonest. Not at all, but he does 
know that the news interest of such a story is 
exactly nothing, and that if the man were not the 
biggest advertiser he might come and go without 
ever having the fact recorded in the paper. 

I am drawing an extreme picture, perhaps, 
but I mean to point out that superior ability, ster- 
ling honesty, and sensitivity are not held partic- 
ularly at a premium in newspaper offices. The 
less conscience, the better the reporter, so far as 
his own self-respect is concerned. One might 
suppose that the newspapers would hire the best 
men available and send them out to get the facts, 
objectively, and publish them objectively. That 
is the ideal. But it just isn’t done. 


The student of journalism may have wondered 
why, when accurate news from China was scarce, 
the New York Times dropped that excellent re- 
porter Thomas Millard, supposedly because of 
“inefficiency.”” Why, he may ask, did the World 
immediately hire the man? Millard probably 
was the most fair-minded and able American cor- 
respondent in China, but his objective facts were 
favorable to the Chinese cause. That was not in 
keeping with the point of view of the Times. So 
Millard was replaced by a man who gave the 
Times what it, in New York, decided should be 
the objective facts concerning happenings in 
China. The World, favorable to the Chinese 
cause and opposed to American intervention, 
found Millard capable and trustworthy. What is 
wrong here? The outstanding newspaper in Amer- 
ica placed no premium on the most accurate news 
growing out of a tremendously important event. 
A capable authority on China recently said that 
most of the American correspondents gathered 
their news in the barrooms, and from “high offi- 
cials” on the side companionable to their news- 
paper’s point of view. It is a fine commentary 
on the press that gossip gathered at the bar should 
be preferable to objective facts. 

The trade school graduate with flexible con- 
science will find himself at home in such a news- 
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paperdom. My friend, who, happily, recovered 
from the director’s ethics, also was able to adapt 
himself to his work. But the men who didn’t and 
won’t recover from the ethics, who refuse to fol- 
low but still wish to lead, who think that ability 
and learning should count, are in a bad way. They 
had better take to teaching journalism. 


IV 


I have no solution to offer. Let each man take 
counsel with his own conscience. If he can sell 
himself without suffering inwardly, well for him. 
He should become famous, If he can find a news- 
paper where learning and conscience are nur- 
tured, excellent for him. (There are a few such 
newspapers.) If he can work on a “rag” with- 
out becoming contaminated, he is a marvel. 
And if he can remain ethical, and honest, and do 
his little job without feeling conscience-stricken 
because while he is asked to do nothing dishonest 
the newspaper to which he is giving his energies 
has very unsocial—let us not say dishonest—mo- 
tives, again, excellent. For the others——? 


I do not blame the schools of journalism. I do 
not curse my director for having imbued me with 
the notion of an honest and a leading press. Do 
I curse Plato because his republic has not been 
realized? Yet I see no good in the schools of 
journalism, whether of the trade or professional 
variety. Let them limit their activities to preach- 
ing ethics. Either that, or let them do all they 
can to discourage the young men of genuine abil- 
ity from seeking to realize the verities through 
reporterships. I have the feeling that they would 
be doing more for the cause of an honest press if 
they gave way to the liberal arts college, and 
instead of teaching the number of points in an 
em, or the functions of a rewrite man, permitted 
the would-be correspondent to learn something of 
ideas. If we had more men in newspaperdom 
who knew more of history, literature, philosophy, 
economics, and sociology, and fewer who know 
only that if they wished they could tell some 
interesting secrets about the chief of police, or 
who talk smartly of “paper-hangers” and “snow- 
birds,” we might have the beginnings, at least, of 
a more intelligent and ethical journalism, so far 
as it is dependent on newspapermen themselves. 


Human History 


By AVERY D. WEAGE 


OUBTLESS there have been men in the past. 

Doubtless they have been not so different 
from the men of today. I presume that they have 
had their families, their business, their amuse- 
ment, their religion, even their politics. That 
much I am quite willing to ready to agree to. But 
who were these men of the past? How did they 
act and think? Am I to assume when I see a 
pyramid, for example, that some Pharaoh, after 
having conceived a magnificent idea, had that 
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tomb built for himself? Is that history? Sup- 
pose that I visit a Gothic Cathedral. Somehow, 
out of the air, that Cathedral sprang as the out- 
pouring of the religious medieval soul. Louis 
XIV and others of the Merovingians oppressed the 
French people, until reaction set in and the tyr- 
ants were overthrown. But the reaction involved 
not merely the king and his immediate attaches, 
it swept the country, deluging it with blood. Did 
this deluge descend as a scourge from Heaven, un- 
accountably visiting upon a whole people, punish- 
ment for the guilt of a line of kings? Is this his- 
tory? 

Perhaps it is because I am not a historian that 
I cannot see the reality of such pictures at all. 
Perhaps if I were a professional historian, the 
concepts involved in such pictures would -seem 
lucidly clear to me. Take for example, the concept 
of democracy. All my predispositions are for 
democracy. Yet practically, I must stop to ask 
myself what democracy is and how it will affect 
me in practice. My experience has taught me to 
suspect the voice of the crowd, and when that 
voice takes on the faintest resemblance to mob 
spirit, is that democracy? If it is not democracy, 
why has the crowd spirit found so much glorifica- 
tion in America? Beginning with our public 
schools and extending to our industrial disputes, 
our politics, our race trouble, the crowd dominates, 
and so it would seem, has always dominated our 
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MAKES broad terms with truth; he can 
remand 
furtive thoughts, and have ’em neatly 
canned. 
A scientist, an artist, esthete too; 
All trades are his to make the air flow blue. 
Abstract nonentities, bold and well defined, 
Become observabilities to the blind! 
Logic can serve him; still, it has its flaws; 
Philosophy, it seems, has its own laws 
(But formulate them not!) to lasso truth. 
Deterministic doctrine is uncouth. 
Aristotle fails us? Fichte gives the clue! 
Or bind Minerva’s foot in Hegel’s shoe. 
We grow too certain? Take a slice of Hume, 
But not too much! Thus does he exhume, 
Dissect and cancel, weigh and synthesize, 
Growing in height before rapt students’ eyes: 
He stands on Jesus’ feet, with legs pragmatic, 
Belly sensist, and his bust socratic— 
A monster of mind; Small wonder that he can 
Make arches of weak words, all gaps to span; 
Dovetail paradox, with subtle hands 
Binding life up in elastic strands. 
Its juice, squeezed out and sugared up, he 

serves 
As chaste, meticulously kept, preserves. 
E. P. Vollmer 


in the Dartmouth Tower 


H* 


Slim, 
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Who Knows the N.S.F.A.? 


E CAN remember what the fash- 

ionable color was freshman year 
and even the vogue in coiffures, but 
as for the intellectual influences which 
drifted onto the campus, they achieved 
a familiarity of sound and fury that 
signified nothing. 

It is wholly by chance that we have 
been arrested by one of these move- 
ments, the National Student Federa- 
tion of America. Our normal social 
inclinations decided against our tak- 
ing a trip to Europe in the company 
of our parents, with the prospect of 
our European connections being lim- 
ited to French taxi drivers and Lon- 
don bobbies. We discovered that the 
N. S. F. A., which began its official 
existence in December, 1926, had been 
invited to send a group of one hundred 
students abroad as the guests of the 
Confédération Internationale des Etu- 
diants. Of these the men’s colleges 
were to choose sixty and the remaining 
places were to be filled by girls. No 
men candidates appeared and when 
the Majestic sailed from New York 
on June 25, it carried only seventeen 
of us, representing Vassar, Wellesley, 
Antioch, Mills, and Leland Stanford, 
as the official delegation from the 
United States. 

Arrangements for our extensive 
tour of the British Isles were made at 
the London office of the C. I. E. We 
were met at Southampton by English 
students, who also came to Paris on 
the third of September to see that we 
set out bag and baggage for home. 
The hospitality which was extended to 
us is impossible to acknowledge ade- 
quately. 

In London, it was Sir Harry Brit- 
tain, M. P., who took us all through 
Parliament and Lady Beecham who 
introduced us at a London ball. We 
learned that the movies were not in- 
vented in America when we had a 
“dish of tea” with the Mayor of Bath 
in the Pump Room. If Mr. O’Higgins 
had not been murdered a few days be- 
fere we reached Dublin we would 
have met him at a luncheon in 
Trinity Hall, but we would not have 
seen President Cosgrave sitting bowed 
beside an empty chair, nor heard the 
Dail in arms over the public safety 
bill. In Geneva we felt the embar- 
rassment of being “Americans when 
the public square seethed with Sacco- 
Vanzetti agitators and the usually un- 
demonstrative Genovese fed Walk- 
Over shoes to the current of the 
Rhone. 


As we went through these and many 
more experiences and learned to 
know students in every city we visit- 
ed, we became group-conscious, real- 
izing that we represented in a way, 
not ourselves at all, but American stu- 
dents. We convinced them, in the 
first place, that we were Amavicnse, 
although we didn’t snap gum, 
through our noses, say “yup,” Pins 


make speed records through cathed- 
rals and art galleries, flourish “real” 
money, and typify students of the 
comic movies. Having removed these 
few superficial misconceptions on 
their part, we could then discuss 
whether a country three hundred 
years old, has a title to an art, a 
literature, a culture. We were re- 
ceived mostly by men students, not be- 
cause we were girls, but because the 
majority of students abroad are men. 
Everywhere there was a keen sense 
of disappointment and surprise that 
the N. S. F. A. had been unable to 
assemble a trip of American college 
men. They found us hardly as inter- 
ested or intelligent about political 
problems for instance as they per- 
haps hoped. The only way to make 
reciprocal and effective a removal of 
misconceptions is for us to send care- 
fully chosen official groups abroad 
and to do in return what is being 
done for us, that is, to receive tours 
of European students in the United 
States. 

The facilitation of such an exchange 
brings us to the organization of the 
N.S. F. A. We know that the N. S. 
F. A. has been in existence only a 
short time. We know, moreover, that 
the United States has more students 
than any country in the world and 
that the task of uniting them is stu- 
pendous. The N. S. F. A. was cre- 
ated by the representatives of more 
than 175 colleges and universities and 
has been kept alive by the work of 
a limited number of students, particu- 
larly by the efforts of Marvin Breck- 
enridge, Vice-President and chairman 
of the Travel Committee. The N. S. 
F. A. and the C. I. E., of which we 
are a member since the C. I. E. con- 
gress in Rome last summer, are to the 
majority of American students mere 
alphabetical combinations. Who knows 
that the N. S. F. A. “would achieve a 
spirit of cooperation among the stu- 
dents of the United States of Amer- 
ica to give consideration to questions 
affecting students’ interests; would 
develop an intelligent student opinion 
on questions of national and interna- 
tional importance; would foster un- 
derstanding among the students of the 
world in the furtherance of an endur- 
ing peace?” 

The N. S. F. A. can not accomplish 
these aims unless, like the C. I. E., it 
can secure a degree of stability 
through organizing a central office 
and a permanent secretariat. We are 
at loose ends. The annual N. S. F. A. 
congress is supposed to take place the 
first week end in December, but to 


unearth information about it, one 
must write round robin letters 
throughout the United States. If the 


delegates to the congress and the of- 
ficers of the N. S. F. A. are elected 
when they are seniors who, when they 
graduate in the middle of their term 
of office, is to carry on their work, 


if provisions are not made for strong 
undergraduate committees? 


The idea of a N. S. F. A. must take 
root in the colleges, and we know 
from our own experience how immune 
we are to just such ideas. Apparent- 
ly if the federation were commercial- 
ized and sloganized, it would make its 
dent! In comparison with European 
students who are known to be a vigor- 
ous force in the life of their countries, 
we realize how unconscious we are of 
a collective purpose. Where European 
students are recognized as having a 
political and economic status our 
own student bodies exist merely as so- 
cial entities. Though we are twenty- 
one years of age and reside in a com- 
munity ten months out of the year, 
we are refused the right to vote. 
Princeton students are at this moment 
fighting it out with the local election 
board. 


Our advantage of being removed 
from the center of a bitter war ex- 
perience is dissipated by our own self- 
absorption. As individuals we are a 
law unto ourselves. As colleges we 
make no attempt to remove provincial 
prejudices nor to differentiate be- 
tween insular and universal problems. 
We accept everything as our due with- 
out thinking and without making re- 
turns. We, as students, take no re- 
sponsibility, for instance, for the edu- 
cation of those in less fortunate cir- 
cumstances. We appear in the eyes of 
those outside the campus, as a group 
of irresponsible beings. In Europe a 
student’s note is the best possible se- 
curity at a bank, while here in many 
of our college communities the banks 
will not cash student checks. Be- 
cause we neither formulate our ideas 
definitely, nor act upon them, we can 
hardly be surprised that we are not 
reverenced for maturity of judgment. 

The N. S. F. A. could it be made 
a living organization, would provide 
the means for developing a student 
consciousness and for taking concerted 
action on student problems, the result 
of which would be national recognition 


and respect. 
Martha Wentworth 
Alice Moss 


A Reply 


The authors of the article on the 
National Student Federation have, it 
seems to me, written more in a spirit 
of desperation than of antagonism. 
Because they have been unable to as- 
semble information about the annual 
congress they believe that the Federa- 
tion is on its last legs. An unfortu- 
nate circumstance accounts for this 
apparent but temporary disintegra- 
tion. Frederick Berger, the president 
of the N. S. F. A. has been forced to 
resign on account of ill health and 
Marvin Breckenridge has only just re- 
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turned from Europe to take up the 
responsibilities of the office. 

In the meantime, however, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Federation 
have met to make plans for the work 
of the coming year and more particu- 
larly for the third annual congress. 
A chairman has been appointed and 
plans are well under way. The exact 
dates of the conference are at the mo- 
ment of writing this undetermined, 
but it is only a question of the earliest 
weekend that the student councils of 
the member colleges and universities 
can prepare to send their delegates. 
The University of Nebraska is play- 
ing the part of host, supplying free 
board and lodging. A voting delegate 
is invited from each institution, or 
two with a divided vote from co-edu- 
cational colleges. The part of the stu- 
dent in his community and as a citi- 
zen has been chosen as the main sub- 
ject for discussion and group divisions 
similar to those which contributed 
much to the success of the Ann Arbor 
Congress will again be effected, the 
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topics being the curriculum, etc. The 
Governor of Nebraska has accepted an 
invitation to address the congress and 
it is hoped that Herbert Hoover will 
be present. 

The N. S. F. A. is a living organi- 
zation which is receiving a hearty re- 
sponse particularly from students in 
the east and the far west, and it has 
accomplished more than the article 
under consideration makes clear. Not 
only did the N. S. F. A. send the par- 
ticular delegation described, but in co- 
operation with the Open Road sent 
groups sponsored by the student gov- 
ernments of several colleges and uni- 
versities in different parts of the 
country, who were entertained abroad 
and given the opportunity of student 
contacts through the International 
Student Hospitality Association. 

What we have done for European 
students is indeed little, but at least 
it must not be overlooked that a start 
has been made. Last August the N. 
S. F. A. received a group of eight 
English and European students here 
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while the C. I. E. was entertaining 
our official group abroad. They trav- 
elled from Virginia to Maine, with 
several of the largest eastern cities be- 
ing included in their itinerary. Betty 
Brown of Bryn Mawr was largely re- 
sponsible for the particulars of their 
welcome. 


The N.S. F. A. is confronted with 
a number of difficult and pressing 
problems as is suggested and is eager 
for all the constructive criticism that 
comes its way. It is going ahead this 
year with the purpose of enlisting un- 
dergraduates in its support and of 
securing funds to further its plans, 
which include extending hospitality 
here to more European students and 
of bettering student travel abroad. 

American students are waking up to 
the fact that being such involves re- 
sponsibilities. It is the N. S. F. A. 
which proposes to bring together the 
isolated groups of thinkers on student 
problems and unite them for action. 


Chandler Wright 


Quest for the Average Student 


66] ETTER for you, Frank,’ hailed 

one of the brothers, as the for- 
mer entered the house looking as mis- 
erable with the heat as a lousy rooster. 
Frank took up the letter, saying some- 
thing about the old man’s habit of 
figuratively removing his shirt, and 
went up to his room and read it. The 
contents were as usual — admonitions 
to save money, to study, and to pre- 
pare for work when he returned home 
—and ended with the question, “Don’t 
you really think the college man is, on 
the average, the epitome of indolence, 
foolhardiness, and immorality?” 
Frank laughed, saying, “Good old 
pop”; shrugged his shoulders and 
raised his eyebrows as though to help 
them up, and absently put the letter 
away in a bureau drawer, with an 
idea of answering it some time. His 
father thought he had some inside in- 
formation that college men are a pub- 
lic curse like the bubonic plague, but 
that everyone else believed collegians 
were all right; whereas thousands of 
other adults had the same idea, and 
thought everyone else was ignorant. 
Frank’s roommate came in and asked: 


“Well, did your pa write?” 
“Ves,” 

“As full of advice as ever?” 
“Yes,” said Frank. 


“He’s a crazy old quince, I guess,” 
said the other, indelicately. Frank re- 
sented this, and told the other that he 
was so dumb he thought that Snoqual- 
mie Pass was a football tactic in- 
vented by Red Grange; they then 
went downstairs to eat. Andrews, 
next to whom Frank sat, was a quiet, 
studious, spectacled individual. Frank 
was pleased to discover that if you 
once crossed the wide moat of his in- 
difference and got over the almost 
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unscalable wall of his quietness, you 
never would tire of the interior and 
its qualities. Andrews was most lo- 
quacious in discussing nineteenth cen- 
tury American literature, classical 
music, and philosophy. Once he 
showed Frank a paper of his which 
tried to prove that the eye is inaccu- 
rate, and possibly showed everything 
too large or too small; by which sup- 
position he speculated that men may 
be one hundred feet tall, or may be 
pygmies, and cannot tell the differ- 
ence, since a flea’s body looks as big 
to him as a dinosaur’s must have to 
it. This paper made Frank crave 
Andrews’ company ever afterward. 
Anyone can understand why; such 
people were not numerous on the cam- 
pus. Some time later, when Andrews 
extended an invitation to attend a 
meeting of the club which he had or- 
ganized for the enjoyment of persons 
like himself, to Frank, the latter was 
only too glad to accept. As they walk- 
ed to the place Andrews praised ex- 
travagantly the Andante and Finale 
of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and 
commended Wagner’s statement that 
the second movement was a symphony 
all in itself. They now arrived at the 


edifice. The meeting immediately 
came to order. Several bashful but 
ambitious-looking lads read _ their 


poetry (all of it in iambic hexameter) 
which was of an occult” nature 
throughout. Another read an “Appeal 
to Reason,” which asked the members 
to dispense with unlasting things like 
jollity, for the more lasting things 
like solitude, solemnity, classical mu- 
sic, standard literature and art. An- 
drews then read a number of pages 
from Kant’s Critique of Judgment, 
with his own comments. After an 
hour and a half of this the meeting 


broke up. Frank asked whether all 
these were college men and was told 
“Yes.” He was surprised, since he 
had not known that there was such a 
group in school. He wanted to write 
and tell his father about this, but put 
it off. He now grew to desire the 
company of many different kinds of 
persons. 

A few days later, a friend of his 
called Habberton, told him of a plan 
he had of playing a joke on Professor 
Colburn, of the psychology depart- 
ment. . . . Habberton said, “Frank, 
I’ve got my eye on a pygmy from a 
circus nearby, and I’m goin’ to shave 
him and dress him up like a baby, and 
take him down to Colburn to be ex- 
amined in the baby clinic. All kinds 
of fun—think of it!—but I need your 
help. How about it?” Frank saw his 
chance to meet a regular type in his 
work, so he acquiesced. It took them 
most of that night to persuade the 
runt to be shaved, and the rest of the 
night to do it; for the hirsute growth 
was of ten years’ standing, and rather 
tough. When all was ready, they 
dressed him in one of their shirts and 
sprinkled him well with perfume and 
tied up part of his hair in a lavender 
ribbon. Then they took him up, and 
stated their business. The old man, 
though a professor, was quite well 
off, having received an inheritance 
from a wealthy cousin, a crew coach. 
He had spent much of his wealth on 
apparatus, and the lads shuddered, as 
they looked around, to think what 
damage might result from their little 
joke, in case Jumbo (the pygmy) be- 
came irritated. They went out, and 
listened at the door while Jumbo was 
put through innumerable tests, break- 
ing the record in most of them. Col- 
burn was tickled to death to find such 
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a mature infant, and went away to 
look for a list of other things to put 
him through. In his absence, Jumbo 
got tangled up in some electric wires; 
when the chaos had ended, and the 
runt had left the room, about nine 
hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of 
apparatus was wrecked beyond repair. 
The professor was grief-stricken, for 
his work was as dear to him as a pre- 
cocious child. He suspected that some- 
thing was wrong, but was too timid 
to accuse anyone, and was that much 
poorer. Habberton showed Frank a 
notice of it in next day’s paper, and 
laughed; but Frank felt real sorry for 
the industrious and beneficent old 
man and decided he had had enough 
of that kind of people which Habber- 
ton represented. It made him want 
to be kind more than most collegians 
do. 

By this time he was trying to form 
for himself some definite estimate of 
the people and things in school. He 
decided that one fault of the maga- 
zine was that some of the writers en- 
deavored to be keen-minded and pro- 
fessional; whereas no purchaser of it 
expected to find in it inspiration, but 
looked for humor, mainly. If the seri- 
ous writers were so keen-minded, why 
(he wondered) did not they write for 
regular periodicals. He thought that 
folks go to college only a few years 
out of their lives, and should get some 
fun then; his father told him that the 
man who had no fun as a boy would 
weaken from work in manhood. Frank 
had copies of the American and Lon- 
don Mercury, Two Worlds Monthly, 
Casanova Jr.’s Tales, Beau, Living 
Age, and Haldeman-Julius Quarterly ; 
and he could not imagine many col- 
lege people writing the articles in 
them. It seemed to him that the at- 
titude of the campus writers was, “We 
are putting out darn good stuff con- 
sidering the time we put on it, and 
also our age.” Frank thought that 
there was an error in this somewhere. 
He reflected that the world is, and al- 
ways has been, too busy with its own 
affairs to care how long it takes to 
make a masterpiece, or under what 
circumstances, or at what age in life; 
all that the world cares about is, What 
is the finished product like? It does 
not concern anyone nowadays how long 
Milton was writing Paradise Lost, or 
under what conditions. Another thing: 
the collegiate articles, like most other 
things that do not have to be executed, 
were crudely written; whereas articles 
in real magazines were by men and 
women who had to write to keep alive, 
and who, therefore, willingly or other- 
wise, wrote well. 

Frank began forming his theory 
that there was no single kind of per- 
son who was a typical college student, 
and also that college only draws out 
a person’s nature, not changing it for 
good or bad. He still wished to go 
out with people and find out, if pos- 
sible, how much they had changed 
since entering the institution. Ac- 
cordingly, one Friday night, when a 
friend in the Iota Eta Pi house around 
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the corner proposed to him a little 
jaunt down town in his Ford, Frank 
fell in with the idea at once; the two 
started off after supper. It should be 
stated here that Frank’s acquaintance, 
Lagergren, was familiarly called 
“Lager,” for short, because he was at 
his best in company with illegal stim- 
ulants, although perhaps beer, lager 
or otherwise, was not his favorite. 
After they had driven around awhile, 
Lager took a flask out of a tool case 
and drank heartily, then handed it to 
Frank, who expected that, and had not 
decided whether or not to accept. But 
he wanted to keep with his friend, so 
he tilted the flask up and inserted his 
tongue to keep back the liquor. The 
other then coughed, hiccoughed, chuck- 
led, and slapped Frank on the back 
with an ardent oath. Frank, taken 
unawares, swallowed some of the bev- 
erage, then more, even lots more. 
Briefly speaking, it was a raw and 
chilly night, though not actually rain- 
ing; the atmosphere of unfamiliar 
streets and numerous bright lights, 
and the desire to stick it out with 
Lagergren so as to prove, if possible, 
part of his theory; these things were 
the reasons for Frank’s donning the 
dark mantle of inebriety. Soon they 
were in glowing spirits, and were driv- 
ing around Chinatown in full career 
of exuberance; though not many Or- 
ientals were out to appreciate them. 
Frank asked if he had done this be- 
fore, and he said, “Oh, ——, yes! 
Lotsha times back where I came from 
—I didn’t need to come tuh collitch to 
learn!” Then Frank said they had 
better stop for a rest. Mr. Lagergren 
stopped; they got out and sat on the 
front fenders, leaning over and hug- 
ging each other. Mr. Frank Wells 
fell off, and pounded the front tire, 
listened a moment, then pounded it 
again, then burst into tears, saying, 
“The gash tank’s all empty.” Then he 
looked at a street lamp, remarking 
that there would be a heavy tempest 
on Medical Lake next day, judging by 
the rings around the sun; meantime 
Mr. Lagergren had gotten a wrench 
and opened up a fire hydrant. Both 
were drenched, and Mr. Wells said, 
“T told you so,” referring to his prog- 
nostication. The water cleared their 
minds a little, so they got back into 
the car and drove off, honking the 
horn, and yelling, “Clar the way, 
there, boys and girls—or we’ll paint 
yuh red!” They were looking for a 
quiet spot to take another rest in, and 
were going pretty fast. Mr. Lager- 
gren, going round a sharp curve, saw 
a number of trees adorning a pretty 
little lake; he stepped on the gas and 
headed for this grove. An instant 
later the car smashed through a large 
billboard which advertised, with the 
scenery described, a local pleasure re- 
sort. Mr. Wells was disappointed; Mr. 
Lagergren, so much so that he had 
recourse to copious tears. On the 
other side of the billboard was a coal 
yard. They hit a pile of coke, and 
stopped. Mr. Lagergren got out and 
felt the rear license plate, and ex- 
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plained that the car stopped because 
the license was bent. He then got 
back in the car; and, while Frank 
was preparing to sleep on a pile of 
briquettes, thinking them “some of 
mamma’s shinnamon rolls,” sang the 
following fragment: 


We’re camping tonight in the ol’ coun- 
try jail, 
Give us a bottle for cheer! 


Meantime Mr. Wells dozed off, 
gently snoring to the tune of “Mar- 
chita.” 


The next morning officers found 
them and booked them at a station for 
illegal possession of liquor, careless 
operation of a vehicle, and destruction 
of property. The lads were sensible 
by this time the magistrate gave 
Lagergren, as an old customer, ten 
days. Frank told the former, in 
a whisper, that his dad had a 
$50,000 still out in the suburbs, 
and invited him out any dark night 
provided he brought his own breath- 
deodorizer. He patted Frank on the 
shoulder, lent him a cigar, and told 
him to run along and behave himself 
after that. So Frank left. He thought 
he had carried his quest for types of 
people far enough. His conscience 
troubled him, even though his chosen 
brothers evidently knew nothing of his 
spree; but he determined never to go 
out with Lagergren again. Consciences 
as a rule, are at once appeased by 
promises; Frank’s was no exception, 
and he soon was untroubled by it. 
Exams came, and were followed by 
the winter recess, during which he 
worked in a gas station. However, 
one day he was absent-minded, and 
served an old lady by pouring water 
— five gallons of it — into the gas 
tank, and running gasoline into the 
radiator, which was steaming. The re- 
sultant damage caused his discharge. 


He was really glad when instruc- 
tion was resumed, and when mental 
calisthenics gave him something def- 
inite to think about. But that quar- 
ter, like all man’s other inventions, 
eventually came to an end. Despite 
his experience with Lagergren, Frank 
still wanted to have one more chance, 
at least, to have some experience with 
a person of set characteristics. Lady 
Luck seemed to be trying to vamp 
him, or something like that, for on the 
last day of the quarter, Ed Hackett, 
a friend of his, invited him to spend 
the spring recess at his home, about a 
hundred miles away. Ed, he thought, 
would be indeed interesting as a col- 
lege specimen. 

In appearance he was tall, muscu- 
lar, light; he was studious, clever, and 
emotional. Altogether he was not 
bad; but he was, to a peculiar degree, 
despondent. He never had to work 
to keep going to school; his father 
took care of that. Frank, although he 
realized that Ed was very far from 
being the typical collegian (if such 
a person existed), nevertheless wished 
to know him away from school. So 
he went with him out to his home. 
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There he was introduced to the gang. 
To pa, who always approved deeply 
when he saw Ed show one of his own 
traits; to ma, who was always going 
to start getting slim next week; to 
Aunt Cary, pa’s sister, who was al- 
ways finding that Ed was changing; 
and to little David, Jr., who delighted 
to wear out parental patience. The 
first supper was an undoubted suc- 
cess. Ma showed her acute inventive- 
ness by telling Frank she had heard 
so much of him that she felt she 
really knew him. After supper, they 
laid themselves out to be entertaining. 
Mr. Hackett told Frank that his own 
brother was the only living survivor 
of the Light Brigade affair, and that 
he himself had been second mate of 
the Lusitania and first mate of the 
Maine. He and his sister then sang 
a very pretty snatch, entitled, “Here’s 
to cider! — drink divine; better far 
than all your wine!” Mr. Hackett, 
after concluding, asked Ed to go to the 
basement and get three bottles of 
grape juice, while his sister helped 
herself to the ginger ale. Ed gave 
two school yells with great vigor, after 
which his aunt said, “I do believe our 
boy is changing, Dave!” Seeing all 
eyes on him, Ed became increasingly 
self-conscious and low-spirited and de- 
jected. His father said, “Cheer up, 
son! Remember you’re going to school 
on someone else’s money, and you'll 
have to start on your own account 
when you have graduated.” That night 
while Ed was taking a bath, his 
mother, who was wiping dishes with 
a cloth as big as a tent, came up to 
Frank where he was reading, and told 
him, sotto voce, that he might as well 
overlook Ed’s occasional despondency. 
He thought quickly, “She’s going to 
explain him.” She then went on to 
say that Ed had never committed him- 
self to schooling; and that, somewhat 
against her wishes, Mr. Hackett had 
furnished the funds and forced him to 
go to college; whereupon Ed had be- 
gun developing his pessimistic and de- 
spondent attitude. She left, then; but 
she came back, before going a dozen 
steps, and told him not to tell anybody 
what she had just confided to him. 
Her confidence pleased him; but it 
made him wonder, too. 


The next morning, Ed seemed to 
have recovered his interest in things, 
to his friend’s satisfaction. In the 
afternoon, Mr. Hackett suggested a 
walk above Rattlesnake Coulee. This 
was a small canyon nearby, into which 
you could see from a path along the 
top. The boys waited until the sun 
was within an hour of setting, then 
started off. Looking hastily back, 
Frank saw ma and Aunt Cary stand- 
ing on the porch arm in arm, and pa 
in the background; the women were 
evidently talking about them. Frank 
took all this in with the one glance— 
and possibly more, for the eye sees 
many things that the mind fails to 
perceive. Ed carried a camera, Frank 
a rifle. The ascent was arduous and 
its completion found them tired, so 
they lay down and rested. Frank 
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took the camera and went off alone, 
finally, quite a distance, and took a 
picture of a place where some men 
were hunting. Now and then he saw 
a white plume appear in mid-air; and, 
a while later, a rather faint report 
would be audible to him. Feeling a 
little lonesome, he retraced his steps, 
and at last rounded the last corner. 


Ed’s rifle lay under him; Ed’s tem- 
ple was gushing blood. At first Frank 
did not understand it in the least. He 
looked around the peaceful landscape, 
and saw nobody; he looked at the sun, 
just then setting behind bloody fleece; 
a sudden shiver assailed him. He again 
looked at the corpse, and tried to dis- 
miss it, like an evil thought, from the 
material world. Then he said to him- 
self, “This won’t do. I’ve got to take 
this to the house and try to explain 
all I can, and run the risk of arrest.” 
He had difficulty to haul it to the 
house. And all the time he was try- 
ing to decipher a reason for it, and 
was failing. Twenty-four hours later, 
Frank stood behind bars, pending fur- 
ther investigation by the authorities. 
However, Mr. Hackett confided to him 
that there was no real danger for him, 
if he told all he knew—which (Frank 
knew) would mean telling Mrs. Hack- 
ett’s statement —so Frank did not 
worry. But he desired to express to 
someone certain generalities he had 
been forming there in jail. He decided 
to write his dad, not telling him where 
he was (he knew he would soon get 
out), and answer that question so long 
neglected; he obtained a sheet of 
paper and a pencil, and wrote the 
following: 


“My Dear Dad: 


“Strange how some things slip my 
mind. Here I’ve written you several 
times, but each time I forgot to ans- 
wer your question about college peo- 
ple. Well, here goes, as well as I can. 
I can’t tell you what the average col- 
legian is like, for I’ve decided that no 
such person exists. There are all 
kinds of people in any college—intel- 
lectual, inconsequential, suicides, tough 
guys, and others — and it’s up to 
every student attending to locate and 
become affiliated with the group 
where he belongs, and to leave the 
rest alone for the most part. Studies 
are driving nobody to suicide; it is 
idleness, rather than overwork—at 
least that’s my idea. Collegians some- 
times put on a veneer of false sophis- 
tication, and a tendency to criticize 
what seemed very good in pre-college 
days; but if they’re any good they will 
finally lose that, and take up attitudes 
which they can maintain the-rest of 
their lives. This isn’t much of a friend- 
ly letter, I know, dad, but I’m writ- 
ing it while enthusiastic. Give sis a 
slap on the back for me, and ma a 
smack, and continue to put faith in 
your FRANK.” 

The warden took the letter, and 
Frank had lunch with the other of- 
fenders. 


Harry Richardson 


December 7, 1927 


(Coninued from page 8) 


Human History 

public life. It is characteristic of the 
crowd that it picks its most hopeless 
mediocrity for leadership, and follows 
these leaders to a public and collective 
degeneracy of which no individual 
member of the crowd would be guilty. 
I wonder how many of our American 
presidents have not fully satisfied 
that crowd dictum of hopeless medi- 
ocrity! 

These doubts have filled my mind, 
because there seems to be a pseudo- 
mysterious connection between them 


More Light 


In the leading article of this 
issue Mr. Hedges says: 

“, . . So be he lawyer or 
architect, physician or teacher, 
the student will find himself 
caught. in a_network of rela- 
tions of intrinsic economic ori- 
Tiers sets 

“. .. The resulting dilemma 
presents itself to the individual 
student, if he thinks about it at 
all, thus: Shall I keep my ideals 
and amount to nothing in the 
world, or shall I succeed and 
lose my ideals? ... 

“. .. As more and more stu- 
dents enter courses in economy 
and social sciences we can look 
to see the gradual lessening of 
the tension between dreams and 
practice. We shall not have 
such impossible visions and we 
shall not have such incompetent 
idealists.” 

cd * +. 

In the second article Mr. 
Noyes outlines the dilemma as 
it presents itself to the young 


newspaper man fresh from the 
dreams of the department of 
journalism. 

We have yet to hear from the 
lawyers, the architects, the phy- 


sicians and the teachers. How 
are they living? Do they, in 
Mr. Noyes’ words, “make the 
adjustment with ease”? Do 
they find the college visions 
“impossible”? Have they found 
ideals that are at the same 
time practical? 

The editors of The New Stu- 
dent are confident that there is 
a great deal of interest in these 
questions both in college and out. 
They joyfully anticipate the let- 
ters and articles that will flow 
into the editorial basket and will 
reserve many inches of precious 
space to this most important 
subject. 

In order to insure lively and 
prolonged discussion our read- 
ers are advised to mail us their 
own opinions and show this is- 
sue to their friends who are 
trying to resolve the dilemma in 
their own lives. 
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and our historians. I am willing to 
admit that whether or not George 
Washington chopped down the cherry 
tree, the story is, told as a contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the man 
Washington, authentic history. When 
however, I read what has been termed 
American history, I receive a strange 
impression. It is not the history of 
the man Washington and others like 
him. Neither is it the history of the 
men of America. It is the history of 
a group of “patriots” who incorpor- 
ated certain ideas of “democracy.” 
Such a history, in dealing with 
George Washington, speaks of him as 
“First in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
This, according to some of the histor- 
ians, at any rate, is the man Wash- 
ington, and anything in the man 
Washington which is inconsistent with 
this primary conception of the man, is 
to be strictly suppressed. Occasion- 
ally some inconsiderate person breaks 
out with a wild story about our na- 
tional hero, probably wilder than the 
assertions of the historians, and then 
the attitude on the part of all “good 
citizens” is one of strict suppression. 
Such a view of Washington, which 
would force him into this ideal con- 
ception, has made him a myth. Nor 
has the myth served merely as a 
deadly example to instil patriotism 
into the hearts of the young. It has 
served as the original for a whole 
train of like, if usually smaller myths, 
which have followed it. Each presi- 
dent has become as it were, a smaller 
George Washington, first in his own 
time, on a somewhat smaller scale. 
And the immortal George myth has 
served as an example of uprightness 
and patriotism to generations on gen- 
erations of schoolchildren. Especially 
has that word first, proven potent. It 
has transferred itself to that great 
national conception, “America first,” 
and has given the American citizen 
who boasts of his citizenship, an ex- 
cuse for his superiority complex. It 
is an essential part of the history of 
how American statesmanship has been 
important, of how we have always fol- 
lowed the ideal, of how we have ele- 
vated to positions of importance and 
power, great and practically perfect 
leaders, and of how we must die to 
keep the heritage of our fathers un- 
untainted (i. e., unchanged). 


All these conceptions, along with 
the historical myths of other countries 
and other times, are a mystery to me. 
I discover no cause for believing them, 
either in my reason or my experience. 
Having escaped from the clutches of 
school, I find that the crowd is abroad 
in America, and that the intellectual 
level to which her great educational 
system educates, is the level of the 
popular novel and the popular maga- 
zine. I find that the American liter- 
ature which throbs with meaning for 
me, is the literature which the teach- 
ers neglected to tell me about in their 
interest of elevating American writ- 
ers to the top rank. I even find, 
through some old neglected magazines 
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and books, that there were forefathers 
who did not act like “patriots.” And 
when I have cast aside a bit of the 
mist of glory which has enveloped 
historical records, I find some Ameri- 
can heroes, too, in addition to Lincoln 
and Jefferson. I find Tom Paine, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Phillips 
Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher, Wash- 
ington Gladden, and Eugene V. Debs. 

When I turn from American history 
to the histories of the world, I dis- 
cover the same seeming divorce from 
reality. I am compelled to ask, what 
is the reason? For a long time I 
thought that it must be my own stup- 
idity. I kmow little about history. 
Who am I to set myself up as a judge 
beside a historian? But one day I 
discovered that society is more than 
states, that states are only one of the 
ways in which society has developed. 
Behind the states, as behind all other 
forms of group organization, is an 
impulse in the mind of man, a desire, 
a need to be met. If the state does 
not meet the need, either the state will 
disintegrate, or humanity will disin- 
tegrate. 

This has given me the key to what 
I did not understand before. History 
per textbook has been largely politi- 
cal, that is, a history of the govern- 
ment of states. The state, in one form 
or another, has been looked on as the 
agency of progress, and therefore, as 
the chief subject of history. The ef- 
fort of many who consider themselves 
patriotic, has been to preserve and 
perfect the state, as an instrument. 

But history is not the story of 
states. It is the story of human im- 
pulses worked out to rational expres- 
sion. Before the student can under- 
stand the functioning of great institu- 
tions like the state or the home, he 
must understand the ideas and ideals 
out of which these institutions have 
grown and to what extent these insti- 
tutions continue to provide a satisfac- 
tory outlet of expression for these 
ideas and ideals. In other words, be- 
fore history can be at all real or con- 
vincing to an obstinate fellow like me, 
it must dig a whole lot deeper into 
human motives than it has in the 
past, and it must be concerned, not 
so much with rulers and states, as 
with all the interests, serious and 
frivolous, which have affected the life 
of man. 
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Organizations That Will Help The Inquiring Student 


FREE SPEECH IN ALL ITS PHASES 
Write 
AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARISM IN EDUCATION—Opposes 
military training by the War Department in civilian col- 
leges, including compulsory training, and training in high 
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House, Astor Place, New York City. 
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sincerely believe that the spirit of love seen in Jesus of 
Nazareth can work through and change all social relations, 
industry, politics and international life. War may continue 
to darken the world and endanger all that is good. They 
ean take no part in it. For further information write: 
Youth Section, F. O. R., 386 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. C. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—1417 Lo- 
cust Street, Philadelphia, furnishes information and speak- 
ers on “P. R.”, the new method of election used in Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Ireland, etc., which is designed to make 
popular government a reality. 


THE METHODIST FEDERATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 
—150 Fifth Avenue, New York. Its basic task “the secur- 
ing of a Christian Social Order—trying to find out what it 
means and how it may be realized.” Harry F. Ward and 
Winifred L. Chappell, Secretaries. Speakers supplied with- 
out charge, except traveling expensese and entertainment. 


PREVENTION OF WAR LITERATURE—Apply to the Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, 532 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


ETHICAL SOCIETIES. PUBLIC SUNDAY MEETINGS AT 
11 A. M., with Live Addresses on Moral Issues of the Day. 
No dogma; no religious test for fellowship. Boston: Reper- 
tory Hall. Brooklyn: Academy of Music. Chicago: Stude- 
baker Theatre. New York: Meeting House, Central Park 
West and 64th Street. Philadelphia: Academy of Music. 
St. Louis: Sheldon Memorial, 3648 Washington Boulevard. 
Students specially welcome. GIVE YOUR LIFE A MORAL 
PURPOSE! Information and specimen of our magazine, 
THE STANDARD, from American Ethical Union, 2 W. 64th 
Street, New York. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—A co- 
operative EDUCATIONAL AGENCY for the promotion of 
ADULT EDUCATION among INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 476 
West 24th Street, New York City. Spencer Miller, Jr., Sec’y. 


FOR SPEAKERS AND FREE PAMPHLETS ON GOVERN- 
MENT—Employment Problems, their effect on Taxpayers; 
and the Merit System in the Civil Service. Apply to Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League (Organized 1881), 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND 
FREEDOM—U. S. Headquarters, 522 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. An International Organization with 25 
National Sections pursuing a common program to end war 
through world organization for social, political and eco- 
nomic cooperation. International President. Jane Addams; 
National Chairman, Hannah Clothier Hull; Executive Secre- 
tary, Dorothy Detzer. 


YOUNG POALE ZION, 32 Union Square, N. Y. C., organizes 
the liberal elements in American Jewish Youth on behalf 
of pro-labor policies and creates a sympathetic understand- 
ing in America for the Jewish nationalist socialist movement 
in Palestine. Official publication, “YUGNT"”. 


CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE OF NEW YORK—289 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., is prepared to supply speakers and 
literature for meetings in New York State on subjects relat- 
ing to women in eye No fee is charged but expenses 
of speakers must be 4. 


THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE—A national educational fed- 
eration of cooperative societies. Information and litera- 
ture supplied. Cooperative League House, 167 West 12th 
Street, New York City. 


WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—247 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. Devoted to the interests of women workers. 
Information and speakers available on application. 


OPEN FORUM SPEAKERS’ BUREAU—1243 Little Building, 
Boston, Mass. Speakers of national reputation on all cur- 
rent problems—international, social, economic—at moderate 
cost. Lists on request. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Improves child 
labor legislation; conducts investigation in local communi- 
ties; advises on administration; furnishes information. 
Supplies leaflets, posters and plays for free distribution and 
reasonably priced pamphlets on various aspects of child 
labor. 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


PERIODICALS 


THE ARBITRATOR IS A PACIFIC, PROGRESSIVE, PE- 
TITE, PENETRATING, PEPPERY, PUZZLING, PERTURB- 
ING, PESSIMISTIC, PIQUANT, PLAYFUL, POIGNANT, PO- 
LITE. PRECISE, PROFOUND, PROVOKING, PURPOSEFUL 
DIGEST OF NEWS. SAMPLES FREE. 


60 CENTS A YEAR. 114 B. 31st ST., N. Y. C. 


INSTEAD OF RELIGION, read THE TRUTH SEEKER, Na- 
tional Freethought Weekly. Subscription, 3 months, $1. 
Sample free. All rationalist, scientific, and progressive 
books. Send for catalog. 49 Vesey Street, New York. 


THE NATION—A weekly review of significant news. Prints 
more college news than any other political weekly. Con- 
tains distinguished literary reviews and dramatic criticism. 
$5.00 per year. $2.50 for six months. Special class rates on 
request. 20 Vesey Street, New York. 


LABOR AGE, The National Monthly, presents the answer 
to the challenge of Reaction, and stimulates the workers 
to fight against the fraud and fakery of the Newer Capi- 
talism. Trial 6-monthly subscription, $1. 3 West 16th 
Street, New York City. 


NEW MASSES—A radical monthly of arts and letters. 
Published by a group of some of the most brilliant writers 
and artists in America. One of its purposes is to reveal the 
talented work of unknown young writers and artists. $2 a 
year; special 5 months trial subscriptions to students $1. 
39 Union Square, New York City. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 

847 Madison Avenue, New Yorck 
News, Reviews, Articles, Forums on matters of concern to 
the Student Christian Movement. Monthly, October to 
June. Single subscriptions, $1.25; in clubs of five, $1. 


Rand School of Social Science Offers 
BERTRAND RUSSELL | MORRIS HILLQUIT 
Will Lecture on 
“WHY MEN FIGHT” 
Friday, 8 p. m, Dec. 9, 1927 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 
NORMAN THOMAS 


SYMPOSIUM 


“Peace on Freepom, Must 
THE Wortv Cuoose?” 


Wed., 8 p. m., Dec. 14, 1927 


Community Church, 
219 Sackman St., B’klyn, N. Y. 34th Street and Park Avenue 


Reserved Section 75c, $1, $1.50 Apmussion $1.00 
Tickets for both evenings for sale at the Rand School 


at the 


BROWNSVILLE LABOR 
LYCEUM 
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A Kansas student editor deplores the existence of discrimination against 
the Negro on his campus. 

A University of Alabama student answers that the Negro must be 
‘*hept in his place.” 


At the same time— 


A Southern senator says that the Fifteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution cannot be enforced. 


A Northern newspaper replies that it must be enforced. 


Is there any relationship between these two happenings, or is 
one less genuine and important because it concerns the colleges? 


The views of the Kansas and Alabama students on the status of the Negro will soon replace 
those of their elders. If there is to be a change in social, political, or economic conditions, 
it will come in large measure from the 800,000 college students who each year crowd the col- 
leges. It is there that they spend their most plastic years, and develop attitudes of mind that 
later will be felt in the conduct of national affairs. 


This does not mean that all college students, or even a great part of them, are thinking of 
racial problems. But it does mean, most emphatically, that whatever they are thinking and 
doing, has an importance extending beyond the four years of college. It means that those who 
would keep up with the changing world, cannot afford to overlook the changing colleges. 


There is only one publication that devotes itself to student activities, large and small; 
that reflects their actions and thoughts, and at the same time makes effort to interest the student 
in synthesizing and humanizing his learning. 


That publication is THE NEW STUDENT. You will, we hope, want to further its 


work. 


You may do this in several ways, listed below. Whichever method you pursue, you 
will be aiding in bringing to a greater reading public the news and views of 600 colleges, 
and to 800,000 students a newer appreciation of the world of ideas, and its relationship to 
the world of action. 


Here’s what you can do! Here’s how! 


1—Enclosed is $1.50 for my subscription. 
1—Enter a subscription for yourself, your professor, your min- (Use separate sheet for additional subs.) 


ister, your friend. ($1.50) 2—Attached is a list of people who would probably like THE 
NEW STUDENT. 


3—I recommend as subscription agent, 
2—Enlist your acquaintances, or send us their names. 


3—Become (or recommend) a subscription agent. 


4—Contribute financially to THE NEW STUDENT. 


THE NEW STUDENT 


2929 Broadway New York 


